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Cord Tire Evolution 


From the first-type Cord Tire to the Goodyear is a very long advance. It 
has taken us 11 years to complete it. But the result 1s now a vast Cord 
Tire revival—a fast multiplying vogue. You can now secure all the Cord 
Tire’s virtues, without its faults, by demanding these Goodyear betterments. 


Long Obscurity 


Cord Tires were invented many years ago. At 
one time, through their super-comfort, they attained 
vast popularity. Thenthey dropped for some years 
into semi-obscurity. That was the original type. 

That relapse was due mainly to high cost per 
mile. The first-type Cord Tire gave about as much 
comfort, power-saving and resiliency as the Good- 
year Cord Tire of today. But cost-per-mile con- 
fined that type largely to electric cars, where com- 
fort and power-saving made them essential. 


Fighting the Fault 


The Goodyear Cord Tire is now 11 years old. 
For some years we also built them mainly for Elec- 
trics. Then we found ways to vast extra mileage, 
offsetting their extra cost. Now gasoline car owners 
by the thousands are adopting the Goodyear Cord 
Tire. Some leading car makers, including Packard and 
Franklin, will hereafter make them regular equip- 
ment. Most makers of high-priced cars now supply 
them as extras. In six months 
the demand has multiplied at 
least 25 times over. 


Long-Life Extras 

These are our chief im- 
provements: 

Goodyear Cord Tires now 
have from 6 to 10 cord lay- 
ers. Our 4-inch Cord Tire 
is 8-ply; our larger sizes 





are 10-ply. That means extreme reinforcement. 

They are vastly oversize. We increased the air 
capacity by 30 per cent, which, by accepted for- 
mula, adds 75 per cent to the life. 

We gave them our No-Rim-Cut feature, which 
combats a major waste. For extra security we vul- 
canized 126 braided piano wires into each tire base. 
To prevent skidding, we offered the All-Weather 
tread, tough and double-thick, with resistless grips. 
Also, we retained the Ribbed tread, always so pop- 
ular with foreign makers. All these things were 
added—all exclusive to Goodyears—without sacri- 
ficing one iota of the virtues of Cord Tires. 


This Type Will Stay 

Don’t judge the Goodyear Cord Tire by what you know 
of others, past or present. This new-type Cord will stay. 
It has that wondrous comfort which won men to old 
types. It has all their shock-absorbing qualities, all of 
their power saving—every iota. And we've ended the 
first-type faults. 

Cord Tires are essential on pneumatic-tired Electrics. 
They add 25 to 30 per cent to the mileage per charge. On 
any car, gasoline or electric, 
they mean amazing comfort. 

But get the Goodyear Cord 
Tire, for you want long endur- 
ance, too. Goodyear costs no 
more than others. Most makers 
of cars, gasoline or electric, will 
supply them on request. "Any 
Goodyear dealer can get them. 
Any Goodyear branch—in 65 
cities—will direct you to a stock. 
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What did my wife tell me? 
It must have been to be sure 
and not forget to subscribe to 


Life 


Some subscribe in summer, 
Some do it in the fall, 









i it 7 oHrj ; Pd Special 
Some do it in the springtime y, Otter 
And others / 
i ’ Fd Enclosed 
(Possibly because they have not ft find One Dol- 
been sufficiently urged, or are Pd lar (Canadian 






$1.13, Foreign 
$1.26). Send Lire 
for three months to 


thoughtless and don’t obey that 
impulse, or for some other reason) 


Not at all. 



























. Open, only to new subscribers; no su 
At all news-stands ten cents. SF scriptions renewed at this rate. | 


If your dealer is out of it, , - 
iy — is out of 1 LIFE, 17 West 31st Street, New York 










One Year, $5.00. (Canadian, $5.52; Foreign, $6.04. 
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The 1916 Hudson—‘ The Road Cruiser”—Yacht-Line Body 


The Cars I've Owned 
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ritten by a Hudson Owner Who Bought 15 Cars Before It Ni 

+ AY \ fi 
The writer is a motorist of 16 years’ experience. In New 1916 Features Qe \\\/ 


@) that time I’ve owned and driven 15 different cars. 
But this new-model HUDSON excels my car in 
































I started with the experiments and ran the whole some most important ways. 
gamut up to big, heavy, costly Sixes. Now I own the The Yacht-Line body is stunning. Who would believe that last 
new-type HUDSON—have owned it for a year. And the year’s streamlines could be so improved ? 
makers ask that I anonymously review this evolution. The wider tonneau means more room than ever. Three big men 
° " like me can now sit on the rear seat. Seven long men like me can 
yh The Coming of the Six sit uncramped in the car. And the two disappearing seats, when 
ig down,. double the room in the tonneau. 
| The early cars don’t matter. Real motor car luxury began with Th — 1 hich 
pecial the advent of the Six. That brought continuous power, flexibility, he enameled leather is not new to me, but an -_ rye _ || 
Offer freedom from vibration. And now, as then, it represents finality to had it cost $3500. The leather-bound top to pt — a “ , 
eal me. But Sixes when they came were costly and immensely heavy. entirely new, and was wanted. The four non-skid tires are welcome. | 
ne Dol- They drank up fuel, ate up tires, and drove me back to Fours. But the two premier advances, in my estimation, lie in the new finish and Ni 
ynadian new price. \e 
Foreign / = 
4 The Ever-Lustre finish solves my greatest problem—how to keep a car look- \ 
A A Howard E. Coffin was known to me long before he became the ing new. I sold a dozen cars and bought new ones mainly to get new looks. : 
famous HUDSON designer. I bought his first great success—a They ran well but looked shabby. This Ever-Lustre finish, where coat after i} 
$2750 Four. I have watched all his HUDSON models, and have ~~ cae + eset eens an eee aie — Hii 
: ” $ $s : en reduction. wo seasons ago, at $1750, this was a record-value it | 
followed all his four year progress in revision of the Six. No one car. The next model—the one I bought—sold at $1550. And now this new 1] 
knows better what it meant—a new-type motor, special steels, the model, with its costly improvements, is announced at $1350. That should |] 
a refining of a thousand parts to reduce the weight of a sturdy, Six convince anyone of the HUDSON efficiency. 
below 3000 pounds. Last year I waited eight weeks for my HUDSON. Now the output is ha 
trebled, they say. But there must be 100,000 class-car buyers who would buy 4 
I f the 15,000 —* : 4 h 1 Th this HUDSON at $1350 if they knew the car as I do. N 
= am one o e 15, who have proved out the result. e - \y 
weight-reduction cut my tire cost and my fuel cost in two. Yet FPassenger thee = Sao Rendster . i 
there were seats for seven, and power for hills, and luxury and Al aa “ aan o Sana a — | | 
looks. ’Tis the finest car I have ever owned, the best-appearing, ee @ now Cas, © —s or Hh I 
- best-equipped. To me it represents the acme in efficiency and class, The above ad was written by a well-known HUDSON owner, and the facts 1] 
——— the ideal in size and comfort. It never has cost me a moment’s — ee as —— The 1916 model of the car referred to is now shown by ‘| 
- fs ~ ealers everywhere, 
no s 
delay or a ited pac ea And I never have once asked for When you go to see it, ask the dealer about his HUDSON service Its 
HUDSON service, which my dealer offers free. system and extent will surprise you. 
96.04. be HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
J Les 
—_ yy 
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646% Increase Tells the Story of 
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The Pioneer 
Light-Weight Six 








(HANDLER SIX $1295 





Chandler History and 
Convincing Increases 


Chandler Light-Weight Six, the first high- 
grade six-cylinder car weighing less than 3,000 
Ibs. and selling for less than $2000, introduced 
to the public during the Chicago Automobile 
Show, January, 1913. 


Ground broken for Chandler factory, April 
6th, 1913, 


Delivery of Chandlers in quantities began July 
30th, 1913. Selling price, $1785. 


The year 1914 brought very general recognition 
to the Chandler car. Leading dealers sought 
the Chandler sales-agency and sales leaped 
forward. Selling price, $1595. The Chandler 
Light-Six Idea was now thoroughly established. 


Official tests by Chicago and New York 
Automobile Clubs proved Chandler economy 
beyond shadow of doubt. 


Year 1915 opened with the announcement of 
the new Chandler price, $1295, a record-making 
low price for a high-grade six. Such a car at 
such a price stampeded the trade toward the 
Chandler. 


Two new factory buildings and a large addition 
to the main factory completed by March 1 to 
take care of added production. 





Now With 
7-Passenger Body 


HE demand for the new seven-passenger Chandler 


is sweeping the whole country. It’s not a question 

of how many cars we can sell, but how many cars we can build. 
And we have reached a high mark attained by few manufacturers. 
We will supply seven-passenger Chandlers to ten thousand new 
owners this year, and even then thousands of men who place their 
orders late will have to be disappointed. 

What is the reason for this tremendous growth in Chandler demand? Just ask 
yourself this question. The answer is obvious when you know the Chandler car. 

It’s simply because, regardless of price reductions, regardless of new models, 
there is no other car of such superior character selling at a similar price. 

By all means, go see your Chandler dealer and get thoroughly posted on the 
Chandler. Go and see what a wonderful car this is, that sells for $1295. 

Bear in mind, too, that there isn’t anything experimental about the Chandler. 
Bear in mind that thousands of Chandlers are on the road giving the most 
satisfying service to Chandler owners. 

Remember, too, that no other car selling for less than 


$2000 possesses all these high-grade features of design, 
construction and equipment found on the Chandler: 





Chandler production increases rapidly. 
April ist we were shipping 40 cars per day, by 
May 5th 50 cars per day, by May 20th 00 cars 
per day. 


April shipments showed 233% 
increase over April, 1914. 


May shipments showed 493% 
increase over May, 1914. 


June shipments showed 646% 
increase over June, 1914. 


These Figures Tell the Story of 


Chandler Success 








The marvelous Chandler motor, of 
Chandler design and built in the 
Chandler factory A powerful, 
quiet, economical, beautifully 
finished motor any man may well 
be proud of 

Bosch Magneto and Bosch Spark 
Plugs. 

Gray & Davis Electric Starting 
Motor, 


Gray & Davis Electric Generator. 
Rayfield Double-jet Carburetor, 


Mayo Genuine Mercedes Type 
Radiator, 


Worm-bevel Rear Axle, smooth- 
running and silent 

Cast Aluminum Motor Base extend- 
ing from frame to frame. 


Three Silent Chains, enclosed and 
running in bath of oil, for driving 
motor shafts, 


Genuine Hand-buffed Leather Up- 
holstery,. 

Auxiliary seats in tonneau of tour- 
ing car are instantly adjustable, 
folding away entirely out of sight 
into the back of the front seats. 
The greatest improvement in 
seven-passenger construction, 


Firestone Demountable Rims. 
Stewart Vacuum Gasoline Feed. 
Imported annular ball-bearings. 


Golde Patent One-man Top covered 
with genuine Neverleek. 


Jiffy Curtains, 

Blair Patent Top Holders 

Motor-driven Horn. 

Stewart-Warner Magnetic Speedo 
meter. 

Instantly Adjustable Tire Carrier 
(no straps) at rear of tonneau. 

All the usual incidental equipment 


Roadster or Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1295 


See Your Dealer Now or Write for New Catalog 


New York City Office, 1890 Broadway 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 707-737 East 13 1st St. CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A. 


Cable Address, “Chanmotor” 
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A SHY LADDIE 
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operation twenty-eight years, 
$150,987 
36,767 


contributions, which are acknowledged in this column. 


How 
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Life’s Fresh Air Fund 


Inclusive of 1914, Lire’s Fresu Arr Funp has been in 
In that time it has expended 
.58 and has given a fortnight in the country to 
poor city children. 

The Fund is supported entirely by bequests and voluntary 

















you will look around, or even half way 

~ around, you will see that there is an 
irrepressible conflict. No period is complete 

without an irrepressible conflict, and it is 

peculiarly necessary in fissiparative days like 

these. This is an important fact to realize. 

Without it you cannot go forth from “these 

walls armed with the cultural wherewithal to 
meet, combat and conquer the vicissitudes of life. 

“But there is another point to remember, young gen- 
tlemen, There has been a great change in irrepressible 
conflicts. Until now—that is, until the massive intellects 
of the twentieth century concentrated upon this problem— 
it has always been assumed to be one of the essentials of 
an irrepressible conflict that it should be irrepressible. 
Never was there a greater blunder, By means of the 
microscope, the X-rays, the germ theory, pragmatism and 


be ee, ee ee ee $2,658.76 
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Lease Irrepressible Conflicts 
a % OUNG gentlemen,” began Pro- 
f * fessor Gorgonzola Fromage, of 
sy ~ 5 ‘.. “, Obfuscus University, “we take up this 
aw) } morning the most important subject of 
a0 irrepressible conflicts. Now, if any of 
& 








AT LIFE’S FRESH AIR FARM 


ON A HOT AFTERNOON 


Christian Science we have been able to work a complete 
revolution in this realm of thought. 

“Do you see, gentlemen, how that simplifies and prac- 
tically gets rid of the whole subject of conflicts? Just as 
soon as we reduce an irrepressible conflict to a state of 
complete repressibility, our task is easy, because a conflict 
that has been repressed is really not a conflict at all. 
Of course, when we have two coincidental and contem- 
poraneous conflicts, it is somewhat different. It is not so 
easy to harmonize and synthesize them, because the diffi- 
culty increases in geometrical progression. The method 
of procedure, however, is practically the same. First 
reduce each irrepressible conflict to repressibility. Then 
it will be seen that the two conflicting conflicts do not 
conflict with the same virility as before. From this point 
a little cautious jockeying by the industrious and careful 
laborator will produce most gratifying results. 

“In my next lecture I will show you how an irrepressible 
conflict that has been repressed can be re-endowed with 
irrepressibility.” 


Explained 
| aernaaraval Why is the editor of your paper howling so 
insistently for war? He must be very patriotic. 
Reporter: No; he has a lot of jokes left over from the 
Spanish-American War that he wants a chance to work off. 
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TRAGIC MOMENTS 
WHEN FEELINGS ARE TOO STRONG FOR WORDS 























































Militarism 
OMETHING that was lately printed 
in Lire in derogation of the ef- 
forts *of a Brooklyn public-school 
principal to set his pupils against sol- 
diering inspires our neighbor, the 
Army and Navy Journal, to follow up 
some words of commendation with 
others of reproof, to wit: 

LirE makes a_ serious mistake 
when it seeks to show that this war 
is “to put down militarism, and to 
that end most of the peaceable coun- 
tries of Europe are straining every 
sinew and every resource they 
possess”. The coolness of this 
classifying of France, Russia, Great 
Britain and Italy among the non- 
military nations is refreshing in these 
times of stress and excitement. 
Militarism has nothing to do with 
this war, which is the result of racial 
hatreds, commercial rivalries and na- 
tional ambitions. . Switzerland 
is probably the most “ militaristic” 
of all countries if the proportion of 
trained men she can call to the 
colors to her whole population is 
taken into consideration. 


“Militarism” does not seem tc 
mean to the Journal what it means to 
Lire. The Journal defines it as “the 
institution of the nation in arms”. 
But the Swiss, as the Journal points 
out, are a nation in arms, but they 
are not suffering from militarism as 
Lire understands it. Neither are the 
French nor the English. 

“Militarism ”, as Lire understands 
it, is rather a state of mind than a 
condition of armament. A country in 
which the soldier is on top—iiber alles, 
as our German friends say—is mili- 
taristic. Germany is militaristic be- 
cause it has been Prussianized and 
the army made the leading profession, 
the most powerful, honored and re- 
warded; also the most insolent and 
overbearing. Germany has relied on 
an enormous military machine to have 
its way in the world, right or wrong, 
and reduce all objecting nations to 
submission, That is “militarism” 
as Lire understands it. France was 
afflicted with it a century ago, but has 
recovered. England has suffered from 
it in her day as a sea power, but her 
symptoms are very much improved, 
and as a land power she has not been 
in the game for a long time. 

Nations like the contemporary 
French or the Swiss, who have had 
to train all their young men to mili- 
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her deficiency. Nations need armies 
and trained reserves just as cities need 
policemen and rural districts need 
citizens competent to back up the 
sheriff. When nations overdo their 
military preparations or let their sol- 
diers dominate society and govern- 
ment, that is militarism. The cure for 
it when internal remedies are not 
available is for all the peace-abiding 
neighbors to band together and object. 
a Ss. 





The Secretary of Peace 
ss R. SECRETARY,” said I, ad- 

dressing the Secretary of the 
Navy, while he plied his safety-razor 
with vigor, “I have been assigned by 
my Chief to ask you just what your 
idea is in suggesting that the stern 
be eliminated from all war _ vessels 
and that hereafter each battleship in 











THE RETURN OF THE PRODIGAL 


tary service for fear of intruders, are 
not militaristic. They are merely 
prudent. A provision for regular 
military training for a due proportion 
of the youth of this country will tot 
be militarism. It will merely be com- 
mon sense. At the present time no 
democratic government in sight is 
militaristic, and the cure for Germany 
that looks most hopeful is the cure by 
democratization. The action of the 
Reichstag in the Zabern incident 
showed that the democratic element in 
Germany had a mind to curb Prus- 
sianism, But it did not have the 
power. Presently it will have the 
power; will get it as a result of the 
efforts of the peaceable countries of 





Europe, assisted by Russia and Italy, puzzled expression penetrating the 


to put down militarism. lather on his face, 
As for us, it appears that we ought “T mean at both ends,” I explained. 
always to have on hand, subject to call, “Oh, I understand,” said he, smiling 


about a million young men (or half pleasantly. ‘‘ Why, it is a new peace- 
a million, or two million, as may be  with-honor plan of my own invention, 
agreed upon), fairly well instructed and of which I am very, very proud. 
and practiced in soldiering. That J want a scheme of construction by 


wouldn’t hurt us’ nor 
taristic. Our regular 
no bigger than now, 
bigger. None of the 


suspect us of designs on them because ing like a pair of starboard lights in 
of this military provision, which does .a Newfoundland fog. 
no more than recognize that civiliza- — 
tion still rests on force, All contem- B a Pessimist: It’s a wise child 
porary nations are military except 
China, and China is trying to remedy 


1925 


PROHIBITION 


the American navy shall be provided 
with a bow, fore and aft?” 
“Fore and aft?” he queried, with a 













make us mili- which our honored navy shall be able 
army need be to back away from conflict without 
or not much ceasing to go forward.” 

neighbors will And I left him with his eyes gleam- 










that, knows its own mother’s 
alimony-payer. 
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Anthony Comstock 


Ae COMSTOCK at the age of seventy-one 
has finally lost his job as post-office inspector, 
though doubtless he continues to be an officer of the Society 
for the Suppression of Vice. 

Anthony has done in his time a great deal of useful 
work as an expurgator of pornographies, but his discre- 
tion has never been trustworthy. He has always been 
prone to discover and suppress more vice than there was, 
and of late years he has done it in more haphazard fashion 
than ever, persecuting in some cases persons not in a 
position to fight him, but whom, in the judgment of normal 
observers, he had no just call to meddle with. He never 
had education or enlightenment enough to be a fit trustee 
of such powers as he has been permitted to exercise. 
His successor, if there is to be one, should be selected 
with great care. The trouble is that the office the duties 
of which Comstock has discharged is so uninviting that 
it must always be hard to find a person of the requisite 
intelligence who is willing to undertake it, 


For Bridge Experts Only 


1GH-HANDED PROCEEDINGS: Doubling and re- 
doubling. 
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The Pup: WELL, 1 WONDER WHAT HE SEES IN THAT?” 





Revised Versions 


OMAN’S place is in the limelight. 
Go ahead first and take chances on being sure you 

are right afterwards, 

My country! May she always be half-way right; but 
if she ever happens to be all right—still my country! 

Do unto others as you know they would do to you if 
they ever got the chance. 

If at first you don’t succeed, bribe, bribe again, 

Never put off until to-morrow what you can get some- 
body else to do for you to-day. 
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OH, TREAT IT KINDLY ! 


Old Adages Disproved 


That People Who Live in Glass Houses Should Not Throw 
Stones. 
HERE are so many reasons why this adage is no 
longer true that it would take up too much space to 
enumerate them all. A few, however, will be sufficient. 
A glass house can readily be seen through. This is an 
immense advantage, because glass can be made in such 
a way that the people back of it can see through it, while 
those on the outside cannot. Besides, glass can be made 
so thick that no stone can break it. The real point of 
the adage, however, is supposed to be allegorical, and to 
imply that when you are vulnerable yourself, you should 
be careful about attacking others. But this is only because 
you have not applied yourself sincerely to the technique of 
your art. 

The main point is to learn how to throw stones. Always 
hit the one you are throwing at. The immense advantage 
of living in a glass house under these conditions is that 
it is positively foolish to say anything more about it. 


On the Safe Side 


IRLIE: I’ve been reading, Harold, that kissing is 
hygienically unsafe, and think of the numbers of 
times you have kissed me! 
Harotp: Oh, well, “there’s safety in numbers”, you 
know. 
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IT STOR 


(Each story printed under the above heading is a candidate for the $1,000, 


$500 and $250 prizes offered by LiFe in answer to the question: 
short can a short story be and still be a short story? 


How 


The stories accepted 


will appear regularly under the heading “Lire’s Short Story Contest” 
until October, and are paid for upon acceptance at the rate of ten cents a 
word for every word up to 1,500 which the author does not write. Read 
carefully the conditions on page 84 of this issue.) 


Greater Love Hath No Man 


By Selwyn Grattan. 


HE empty vial—the odor of bitter 
almonds—and in the chair what 
had been a man. 

On the desk this note: 

“Farewell. From the day of our 
marriage I have known. I love you. 
I love my friend. Better that I should 
go and leave you two to find happi- 
ness than that I should stay and the 
three of us wear out wretched lives. 
Again farewell—and bless you. 

Rosert.” 


The Glory of War 


By M. B. Levick. 


H® was an orderly in the hospital 
and had got the job through a 
friend in his Grand Army Post. The 
work was not for a fastidious man, 
but John was not fastidious. In his 
duties he affected the bluff manner of 
a veteran, and, peering at the internes 
with a wise squint, would say, “Oh, 
this ain’t nothin’; an old soldier is 
used to such things. If y’ want t’ see 
the real thing, jus’ go to war.” And 
he would laugh at them and they 
would laugh at him. 

He wore his G. A. R. emblem con- 
spicuously on all occasions. At the 
slightest chance he became a bore with 
long tales of fighting, of how he had 
chased Johnny Reb and how those 
were the days. The students, still near 
enough to the classroom to hold a 
lingering repugnance for the text- 
books’ over-emphasis on the Civil 
War, would guy him, but John never 
suspected. 

On Decoration Day he marched and 
attended as many exercises as he could 
squeeze into the too short hours. He 


wore a committee ribbon like a decora- 
tion for valor. Once he carried a flag 
in a parade, and for weeks talked 
about Old Glory, the Stars and 
Stripes and regimental colors that had 
changed hands in distant frays. 

And he had fought only to save his 
country, he would assert. He didn’t 
have no eye on Uncle Sam’s purse, 
not he; he could take care of himself, 
and if not, why, there was them as 
would. When the youths accused 
him of sinking his pension, he turned 
hotly to remind them of their lack of 
beard. 

He was ever so ready to defend 
himself with an ancient vigor that the 
students and the nurses were sorry 
when he fell ill. Perhaps his cam- 
paigning had taken from his vitality, 
they surmised. The house surgeon 
told them he would never get up. 
After that—-and the afterwards was 
not long—John told his tales to more 
sober auditors, 

He had been in bed a week and had 
begun to suspect the state of affairs 
when he called to him one evening 
the youth who of all had shown him 
the most deference. 

“ Sit down,” he said, without looking 
the youngster in the eye; and for a 
time there were heard only the noises 
of the day-weary ward. Presently 
John spoke, in an apprehensive tone of 
confidences, 

“T’ve been a soldier now for forty- 
five years,” he said, “an’ for once I 
want to be just myself. . . I kind 
o’ like you, an’ there ain’t nobody else 
I can talk to, for I ain’t got any- 
ae 

“In ’61 I was on my father’s farm 
in Pennsylvani’, I was on’y a kid 
then—fifteen—but when the war come 
I wanted the worst way to go. But 


my mother, she cried an’ begged me 
not to, an’ my daddy said he’d lick 
me, so I tried t’ forget it. 

“But I couldn’t. Lots o’ other boys 
was goin’ away t’ enlist an’ they was 
all treated like heroes. Ye’d ’a’ thought 
they’d won the war already by them- 
selves the way folks carried on when 
they left—the girls cryin’ about ’em 
an’ the teacher an’ the minister an’ 
the circuit judge speakin’ to ’em an’ 
all the stay-at-homes mad because they 
wasn’t goin’, too. 

“Tt kept gettin’ harder an’ harder 
to work on the farm, an’ finally I said, 
‘Well, I’ll go anyway.’ I knew pa 
an’ ma wouldn’t change their mind, so 
I didn’t say nothin’ to them. But I 
went to all the other boys an’ told 
them. ‘I’m goin’ away t’ enlist,’ I’d 
say, an’ when they’d laugh an’ say, 
‘Why, y’r ma won't let ye,’ I’d look 
wise an’ tell ’em to watch me, an’ I’d 
strut aroun’ an’ wink sly-like. 

“They got to talkin’ about it so 
much I was scairt my dad would find 
out, but he didn’t, an’ I held back as 
long as I could, because all the other 
boys was lookin’ up to me. I was a 
man, all right, then. None o’ ’em that 
went away was the mogul I was. The 
girls got wind of it, too, an’ I could 
see ’em out o’ the tail o’ my eye watch- 
in’ me an’ whisperin’ an’ sayin’, girl- 
like, all the things the boys was tryin’ 
not to say. That on’y made the boys 
talk more, too. 

“So after a few days I ran away. 
The first night I hung roun’ near the 
town an’ after dark sneaked back to 
hear ’em talkin’, ‘ He’ll be back soon,’ 
one feller said. Another, just to show 
he knew more, spoke up, ‘ No, he won’ 
come back ’less in blue or in a coffin’ 
An’ the others laughed. 

“T thought that was fine—in blue or 





a coffin. ‘You bet I won’t; I’m the 
man f’r that,’ says I to myself. 

“It took me three days to walk to 
the city. When I told the recruitin’ 
sergeant I wanted to be high corporal 
he laughed an’ pounded me an’ put me 
through my paces. Then he said I 
cculdn’t be a soldier. My eyes wasn’t 
good enough, 

“T cried at that; on’y a kid, y’ 
know—the’ was lots of ’em younger 
than me fightin’, But I remembered 
the feller what said, ‘He won’t come 
back ’cept in blue or a coffin,’ so I 
went where the soldiers was an’ 
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bummed an’ hobnobbed with ’em till 
they let me help at peelin’ vegetables 
and pot-wrastlin’ an’ such things, Then 
I got to be a sort o’ water boy. My, 
I was proud! But that on’y 
lasted a month, an’ I had to get out. 

“T jus’ couldn’t go home without the 
blue, an’ it seemed too soon to get a 
coffin yet, so I went to New York an’ 
stayed all through the war. Nearly 
starved, too. 

“After it was over I went back 
home, They didn’t suspicion, o’ course, 
an’ the first thing I knew I’d told 
‘em I’d been in the army. Hadn't 
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ANOTHER CASE OF MISTAKEN EVIDENCE 


THE 


PROFESSOR EXCHANGES SUITCASES WITH A STRANGER BY MISTAKE 





ELLISON 
HOOvVER+ 


” 


“WHAT'S UP? 


planned to, but way it just 
popped out. 

“ Right away it was hail-fellow-well- 
met with them that had been at the 


front, an’ we were goin’ roun’ givin’ 


some 


oursel’s airs an’ the girls seemed to 
think we was better than all the 
rest. Well, sometimes I 

“T was jus’ a young fellow, y’ know, 
an’ kep’ gettin’ in deeper an’ deeper 
an’ never thought it’d mean anything. 
When a man says, ‘ John, you remem- 
ber that clump o’ trees the Fifty-eighth 
lay under at Antietam?’ why, you say, 
‘Yes.’ An’ the next time y’r tellin’ 
about Antietam you jus’ throw in them 
trees without thinkin’, That’s the way 
it was with me. An’ I read books to 
get my facks straight an’ no one never 
caught me nappin’. I used t’ correct 
them. . At last I got to believe 
it all myself. ‘-- 

“Then the G, A, R. Post was organ- 
ized in our town, . . . An’ so it went. 

“Well, it’s been a long time. If I'd 
’a’ known in the first place maybe it’d 
’a’ been different. . . . But it was my 
right, anyway, wasn’t it, now? Say, 
don’t you think it was comin’ to me? 
It wasn’t my fault. By God, I wanted 
to fight! 
me 

“They cheated me out o’ it an’ I 
got even. That’s all it was. I never 
took no pension. I’ve had the glory, 
like ’em. . I’ve paid for it... . 
I on’y took my own. 

“And the Post will bury me.” 


9 , 
Jus’ ene chance an’ so help 


Divided Duty 
EURITIS is a painful disease. 
On that point no argument is needed. 

Cases treated by the old school of medicine are usually 
of long duration. 

Cases treated by osteopathy are usually quickly and easily 
cured. 

But the old-school doctor rarely sends his patient to 
an osteopath. 

Is it because he believes his first duty is the support of 
his own family? 

That is an honorable belief, and the family physician of 
the old school is an honorable man. But what are his 
beliefs regarding the afflicted and trusting patient? The 
trusting patient endures for months, perhaps, a painful 
disease which by osteopathic treatment might be cured in 
a fortnight. 

Is the physician’s first duty to his family or to his 
patient? 


Impressed by Mr. Wilson 


R. A. G. GARDINER, the editor of the London Daily 
News, is considerably impressed by our President. 
He says of him: 
It is because no man in a conspicuous position of the 
democratic world to-day is so entirely governed by 
principle and by moral sanctions that President Wilson 


is not merely the first citizen of the United States, but 
the first citizen of the world. 


That is remarkable language for a British editor, and 
one of ability. It reminds one of a passage in Tolstoi’s 


“Vision of the World War”: 


I see all Europe in flames and bleeding. I hear the 
lamentations of strange battlefields. But about the year 
1915 a strange figure from the North—a new Napoleon— 
enters the bloody drama. He is a man of little milita- 
ristic training, a writer or a journalist, but in his grip 
most of Europe will remain till 1925. 

New Jersey is not far north, and how any American 
can hold Europe in his grip is not immediately perceptible, 
though the American grip in Europe is tightening, Never- 
theless, readers who would like to see in Mr. Wilson 
Tolstoi’s coming man from the North ought not to be 
restrained from that indulgence. 


All There Is To It 


M® BRYAN’S published reasons for getting out of the 

State Department were so inadequate as to suggest 
that he really got out because our foreign affairs were 
being managed over his head. 

If they were it was because they had to be. 

Mr. Wilson likes Mr. Bryan, has undoubtedly appre- 
ciated his political support, and has shared a good many 
of his aspirations for human welfare. He risked every- 
thing he dared to risk to keep him happy. But Europe 
in a great crisis was too large a plaything to trust him with. 

That is all there is to it. If Mr. Bryan got out because 


The Widow: WELL, WHY DON’T YOU KISS ME? 

Bashful Youth: 1 wouLp, ONLY I HAVE SOME SAND IN MY 
MOUTH, 

“SWALLOW IT, YOUNG MAN, 
SYSTEM,” 


YOU NEED IT IN YOUR 


he knew he was not filling the place he occupied, that 
was a good reason and would have been put down to his 
credit if he could have held his tongue. 


“E JAVE you ever let any other man kiss you?” he 
demanded, jealously. 
“ Never, Henry, never,” she replied, demurely. “Only a 
few college boys.” 





“JOHNNY, HOW DID YOU HURT YOUR HAND? I HOPE YOU 
HAVEN’T BEEN FIGHTING AGAIN ” 

“WILLIE JONES CALLED ME A LIAR, MOTHER, AN’ THEN HE 
HIT ME ON THE FIST WITH HIS TEETH” 



























































“WHEN GRANDMOTHER RODE OUT SHE 


MUST HAVE BEEN A SIGHT” 


Interviews with 


Dead Celebrities 


OTHING is more wonderful than 

a certain kind of solitude. Only 

in the trackless desert does the spirit 
find its fullest release. 

I had searched for him in vain. 
Now, sitting on the yellow Arabian 
sand, while all around me stretched 
the illimitable wastes, my imagination 
found vent. Suddenly the great figure 
came and sat beside me. Yet he ap- 
peared an ordinary person with a 
Semitic face. 

“You are he for whom I have been 
searching?” I felt that it must be he. 
Greatness cannot be concealed. 

He bowed. 

“O King, you have said there is 
nothing new under the sun. After all 
these centuries 1 have come back to 
interview you and to tell you that you 
have guessed right. All is vanity.” 

He turned to me gravely. 

“Young man,” he said, “I was the 
greatest king of my age. Now that I 
am dead, I spend my time roaming 
these desert sands. But I will be 
candid with you. I am busy. I have 
countless engagements with myself, 
stretching way ahead. Tell me, there- 
fore, in brief language, what you wish 
to know.” 

“O Solomon, I wish to know this: 


Did wisdom die with you, and, if so, 
what has been the use of all the gen- 
erations since you were? If the vast 
majority of the human race, even be- 
fore they are born, are _ inevitably 
doomed to suffer, to grieve, to fail— 
what, in your opinion, is the neces- 


sity?” 

He smiled. 

“Since the world began,’ 
“that question has been asked, and 
remains unanswered. Think of the 
unutterable stupidity of the human 
race when, after all these centuries and 
in view of all your philosophers and 
experts, that is the only question you 
can think to ask,” 

“You mistake me, O King. You 
must at least do me the honor of 
believing that, as a journalist, I know 
my public. My assignment is to inter- 
view King Solomon and get him to 
talk on his specialty. Your answer is 


’ 


he said, 


































characteristic; it is precisely what I 
expected you to say.” 

“ But a 

“One moment,” I continued gently. 
“T shall be brief, knowing how valu- 
able your time is. All I need now is 
a description of your costume, your 
favorite authors, what recreations you 
have, whether you think the increase 
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one time. 


of the bank.” 


Editor Miller, LL.D. 


OLUMBIA gave an LL.D, this year to Charles R, 
Miller, editor of the New York Times. 

Dr. Miller is a good editor. 
head, full of contents which he has been gathering since 
the year 1849. He knows a great deal and is comparatively 
free from the vice of remembering too much of it at any 
He has been right from the start about the 
Great War, and as nearly right as any one about our deal- 
ings with Mexico, 
character for a newspaper editor, and Columbia chose 
well when she put him in her honor list. 


Celtic Reasoning 


— Oi’ll write me name on the back o your note, 
guaranteein’ ye’ll pay ut,” said Pat, smiling pleas- 
antly as he endorsed Billup’s note, “but Oi know dommed 
well ye won’t pay ut. 






He has a large, sound, hard 


He is also an unusually respectable 


We'll ‘have a laugh at th’ ixpinse 











sapping our society, 


in divorce is 
how long our coal will last, whether 


Germany will ultimately recover, 
the benefit of woman _ suffrage, 
should jails be hotbeds of luxuries, 
and——” 

But Solomon had vanished. Across 
the desert waste nothing but heat 
eddies filled the circumambient at- 








mosphere. The wisest man of all 

the ages had refused to commit 

himself. 

b gee Did you have a license to 
peddle that stuff? 


GEORGE WASHINGTON JoNEs: Ah sho 
did, Jedge! When I peddled that stuff, 
Ah wuz p’fectly licentious. 
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HE elevation of Mr. 
Lansing to a situation 
in the Cabinet is very 
satisfactory. Whoever 
else might have been 
Secretary of State, 
Mr. Lansing as the 
leading resident ex- 
pert, with his mind already 
a occupied and conversant 
{¥eew) with all matters in hand, 
would doubtless have done 
most of the work, and it is as well 
to have him occupy the office. 

As to the late incumbent, his pro- 
ceedings suggest a curious thought: 
that this zealous opponent of alcohol 
is himself addicted to the habitual use 
of one of the strongest intoxicants— 
to wit, the approbation of crowds. 

It may be that no one who makes 
a first-class popular success in oratory 
ever fully regains sobriety again. Cer- 
tainly Mr. Bryan gives evidence of a 
fairly steady craving for the approval 
of audiences. While he still continued 
in office the platform called to him as 
screen-doors call to the toper. He 
could not let alone without distress 
the great stimulant, audible popular 
approbation, that had kept him up so 
long. What a craving such as his 
will bring a good man to was shown 
in his address on June 24th to a great 
crowd of Clan-na-Gaels and German- 
Americans in the Madison Square 
Garden in New York. It was a speech 
for peace as heretofore. What the 
speaker said was not so bad. He 
assaulted the New York newspapers 
and charged that they never take the 
side of the American people in any 
question, but that was fair give-and- 


take, for the New York papers have 
been constant in disapproval of him. 
The point of the proceedings was that 
Mr. Bryan addressed a meeting that 
was overwhelmingly pro-German and 
that wanted to keep the United States 
out of the war because that would 
make it so much easier for Germany 
to win. His audience did not want 
peace at the cost of Germany; they 
wanted it at the cost of the Allies, and 
they welcomed him as a man on the 
whole helpful to bring about the result 
they longed for. The meeting wound 
up with a resolution against the ex- 
portation of munitions of war; a reso- 
lution, that is, against the Allies and 
against a position which Mr. Bryan 
himself has officially endorsed and 
presumably still supports. 





HAT was no neutral meeting. It 
was merely a meeting of pacifists- 
for-a-purpose, the purpose being to 
help Germany. The meeting pulled 
the ex-Secretary’s leg, but at least it 
gave him a good time. If he thinks, 
though, that he speaks for the Amer- 
ican people when he speaks for a 
pro-German peace he has surely mis- 
counted American voters. They are 
for peace, but not for any such peace 
as would follow the success of the 
most militant government in existence, 
which has forced on the world the 
worst war it has ever known. 
Mr. Bryan’s attitude and activities 





recall the saying of the French phi- 
losopher quoted by Dr. Hadley in his 
Yale baccalaureate, that “virtue is 
more dangerous than vice because its 
excesses are not subject to the re- 
straints of conscience.” Mr. Bryan 
thinks he is right, and he is partly 
right, and that is the worst of it. But, 
though virtuous, he does not seem just 
now to be dangerous. The country at 
large seems to see the elements in the 
European situation that he overlooks. 





WHEN an offender has been duly 

convicted of some major crime— 
say, of murder—pains is seldom taken 
to ascertain and discuss his deviations 
from decorum in minor particulars. 
Whether he is careless of the Sabbath, 
inattentive to his duties as a voter, or 
even a pilferer or a careless husband, 
does not matter. The greater offense 
swallows the less, and so far as con- 
cerns the culprit’s reputation the tail 
goes with the hide. 

But in our observations of the war 
we keep on discussing details of Ger- 
man military behavior as they arise, 
just as though the German armies had 
never murdered Belgium. To discuss 
the ethics of gas or bomb-dropping 
or the sinking of passenger ships as 
these details transpire is like trying to 
fasten porch-climbing or bet-welching 
on a man who had butchered a family. 

The invasion of Belgium and 
butchery of Belgians is still the great 
offense of which Germany has been 
convicted. To discuss too much the 
quality and scope of her subsequent 
offenses tends to weaken the shock 
made on neutral minds by that first 
great crime. Belgium is still the great 
black mark on German character, still 
the victim whose case cries loudest to 
Justice and whose cry it is most dan- 
gerous to leave unappeased. 

Nothing should be suffered to impair 
the effectual horror of that cry. It 
was that that first crystallized public 
opinion in this country against Ger- 
many. It was Belgium that exposed 
the aims and all the appalling possi- 








bilities of the Prussian monster. That 
is the spot that it is the duty of every 
observer to keep black in his mind. 
He must not let it shade off into any 
grey of subsequent warfare. He 
should keep it black, remembering al- 
ways the unwarrantable nature of the 
invasion, the ferocious terrorism that 
marked it, the murders, lootings, ex- 
actions, enslavements, destructions and 
compulsions that attended it. 








S for the progress of the war, Mr. 
Bryan says that those of us who 
can see no escape from fighting it 
through “revel in the daily account 
of carnage.” Certainly the carnage 
goes steadily on, but the disposition to 
revel in it is not noticed except by Mr. 
Bryan. Matters have not gone well 
for the Allies of late, but they have 
probably gone not so ill as appears. 
As everybody knows, all the Allies ex- 
cept the Italians have been short of 
ammunition. That seems to have been 
the main reason why the Russians fell 
back, and why the French and English 
have not done more on the western 
front. But that deficiency seems to be 
now in process of heing met. The 
English factories, enlivened by Lloyd- 
George, are doing better, and the 
American shops are by no means idle. 
The Germans are far ahead in this 
matter, as in everything connected 
with preparation for war. [ngland 
has had to undergo industrial as well 
as military reorganization, and it has 
taken too much time. But nothing of 
much moment has yet been lost but 
time. The lines hold in Northern 
France and the costly German suc- 
cesses in Galicia do not seem to mean 
much. German armies can go far in 
the direction of Russia without much 
advantage to the German cause, and 
no story of intrusion into Russia is 
fnished until the intruders get safely 
out. 

Very little is known about proceed- 
ings in the Dardanelles, but the ques- 
tion is rather how long it will take to 
get through them than whether it can 
be done. There is no prospect that 
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any of the neighbors down there will 
come into the war on the German side; 
there is a good prospect that Greece, 
Rumania and perhaps Bulgaria will 
join the Allies. 

There is less talk than there was 
about an end of the war in the autumn 
and more suggestion that it will run 
over into next year. What might end 
it sooner would be an effectual change 
in popular sentiment in Germany. One 
hears that the thoughtful Germans 
are beginning to think again and that 
less thoughtful ones are getting tired 
of being killed. Prospects of a profit 
for Germany out of the war have 
pretty well faded away, and a good 
many Germans seem now to be won- 
dering what they are fighting for. 

And, of course, they have not escaped 
the griefs that all the warring nations 
share. When they began they were 
fighting for conquest, but now it is 
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A CHANCE 


coming to be that they are fighting for 


existence. That, however, they can 
secure at any time they are strong 
enough to wrest their government 


away from their Prussian war-masters. 
That would bring peace to the world 
in short order, but it is more likely 
to be a consequence of peace than a 
cause of it. There is a lot of history 
still to be made, a lot of sharp medi- 
cine still to be taken by a sick world, 
before peace can come. The rule of 
the Turk in Europe is apparently to 
be ended, the Eastern question settled 
so it will stay so, the reorganization 
of the English social system completed. 
There are boundaries to he changed, 
new kingdoms set up, autonomies pro- 
tected by new assurances and empires 


readjusted. The lack of munitions has 
delayed all these matters, but possibly 
the final rearrangement will be the 


better for the delay. 
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Our Uncharted Coast 
VERY DANGEROUS 














The Only One 


ALTBY looked up as the agent 
who had sold him his auto ap- 
proached. He was in no _ pleasant 
mood, and the agent was the very man 
he wanted to see. 

“T’ve been trying to locate you,” he 
growled, “but you are a mighty hard 
man to reach---after you’ve made your 
sale. Say, about that car of mine. 
The brakes are loose and the thing 
rattles like a Mississippi River steam- 
boat of the vintage of ’49. Carbon 
forms on the cylinders so thick that 
it has to be removed with a snow- 
plough. The electric system doesn’t 
work. The whole thing is wrong. 
I” 


The agent stopped Maltby by a look 
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THE MOON-FLOWER AND THE MOON-MOTH 


in the eye. It was the kind of look 
that only an auto agent can give, 

“You've been talking about that 
car,” he said, “outside.” He said it 
quietly, but there was power in his 
words, 

“Well,” almost roared the exasper- 
ated Maltby, “why shouldn’t I? It’s 
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a bum car, It isn’t what you said it 
was. I want everyone to know it. 
Of course I’ve talked about it.” 

“Why didn’t you ask us to fix it?” 

“Ha!” Maltby grinned. “That’s a 
good joke. Ask you to fix it! As if 
I hadn’t. Why, man, I’ve been haunt- 
ing your place for weeks. You would 
have known that if you hadn’t been 
so busy with your victims. Usually 
when I got it back it was worse. 
Generally you put me off. Oh, I 
guess you auto men are all the 
same.” 

The agent gazed at him pathetically. 

“Most unusual case,” he muttered. 
“Never knew before a man to admit 
that his own car wasn’t the best in 
the world, no matter how much trouble 
he had with it. After we once get 
‘em we hold ’em, because they don’t 
dare admit that they have been fooled. 
Say, I'll make you a proposition. If 
you'll stop talking I’ll fix your car up 
so it will run fine.” 

“Never!” said Maltby. 

“But why not?” 

“Well,” said Maltby, “I’m the only 
man in the country who has courage 
enough to run down his own car. It 
gives me, as you suggest, a certain dis- 
tinction and furnishes me with an 
occupation. Why, if you should fix 
my car right I wouldn’t have anything 
to do but run around in it. Never, 
sir! Never!” 


The News in the Family 


M® READER (from the news- 
paper): Ambassador Page says 
the Nebraskan was torpedoed. 

Mrs. READER: Why, does he? I 
understood Mr. Bryan resigned en- 
tirely of his own accord. Anyhow, I 
wonder that a man in Ambassador 
Page’s position should express such 
an opinion, 








POPULAR MOVIES 
TWENTY LEGS UNDER THE SEA 
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“WAITER, I WISH TO CALL YOUR ATTENTION TO THE CONDITION OF THAT OSTRICH EGG!” 


Be Gentle With Your Entity 


The aching ages bind me in their 


old, 
And I am sick of my own entity; 
I suffer with a sorrow manifold— 
The tragic heritage of mortality. 
I would be glad to no more greet the 
old 
Returning day, 
nally. 
—Blanche Shoemaker Wagstaff, 
in the International. 


and sleep—eter- 


HE moral of this is, of course, 
to always be sure of getting a 
reliable entity. A good steady entity 
that is always on time, never stays out 
late at nights, is pleasant and cheerful, 
even when the water doesn’t run in 


the bathroom, is mighty hard to get. 
But for this very reason persons so 
highly intelligent as Miss Wagstaff 
ought to take proper precautions be- 
forehand. Nobody ought to be left in 
the lurch with an entity such as we 
gather the impression hers is. 
Perhaps she started with a good en- 
tity and ran it down. Perhaps she 
didn’t know how to treat it. She may 
have been too familiar with it and 
got it so it didn’t know its place. But 
if this is so, is it right to blame the 
entity now and come out boldly in 
public and state that she is sick of it? 
No entity likes to be exposed that 


way. You can do much with almost 
any entity if you are fair with it. If 
it has been acting up and making you 
sick, quietly give it a few days off. 
If we had an entity like Miss Wag- 
staff’s, that is what we would do with 
it. We wouldn’t hold it up to scorn. 


Outclassed 


“TT°HE pretensions of that fellow 
Furnley give me an awful pain.” 
“Furnley? Why, he’s the greatest 
actor on our stage to-day.” 
“Sure! But that’s his limit. The 
nerve of him trying to associate with 
us movie players!” 
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“ SHET UP, YE DURN FOOL! 


The Bravest Act 


In accepting Mr. Bryan's resig- 
President Wilson has done 
the bravest thing in his career. 
—The Outlook. 
HAT! Braver than when he let 
go the upleading hand of George 
Harvey? 

Why brave to part with Wm. J.? 
He had to! William had made up his 
mind (very sensibly) to get out. 
There was nothing to do but to let 
him go But in the case of Colonel 
Harvey there was room for a choice. It 


nation 
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ANOTHER ATROCITY 
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0’ THE OR-I-ENT!” 


would have been easier for Governor 
Wilson to have adapted himself to 
Colonel Harvey than for President 
Wilson to see a great international 
situation with the eyes of Mr. Bryan. 

But he could not do either. His 
mind seems to control Mr. Wilson. 
When his mind “sets,” the necessary 
consequences ensue, whatever they are. 
His mind is by no means infallible. 
When he follows it he takes the 
chances of its errors, but he does not 
do what his mind condemns to oblige a 
friend. When he is misled by the 
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DARDANELLES AIN’T A BREED 0’ CHICKENS—THEY’RE WOMEN 


counsel of advisers it is in matters 
which his own mind has not grasped. 
Once he has taken hold of a subject 
and mastered it according to his abil- 
ities, his subsequent mistakes in that 
field will be his own, and not some one 
else’s. 


Just It 
LERK: Couldn’t I 
piano-player ? 
SmitH: No, I married one. 
CLERK: I mean a mechanical one. 
“That’s the kind I married.” 
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CLUBS WE DO NOT CARE TO JOIN 
THE PURE FOOD CLUB 











The Latest Books 


room both for repentance in Mr. Locke 
and for joy in heaven. And here they 


more joy in 
that re- 


is said to be 
over one sinner 


HERE 


heaven 


penteth than over all the good guys that both are. Read “ Jaffery” and get your 
stay on the level. This shows how _ share. 

human heaven is, and it also explains 

the way we are all going to feel about ICHARD MATTHEWS HALLET, 


the author of a first novel of exotic 
flavor but admirable poise and balance, 


Locke’s “ Jaffery” (Lane, 
Locke has not stayed on 


William J. 
$1.35). Mr. 


the level of his earlier stories. Perhaps called “The Lady Aft” (Small, May- 
nobody could have. That’s another ques- nard, $1.35), would appear to the unin- 
tion. But the fact remains that we formed reader to be (for a young man 


and a new writer) amazingly sophisti- 
cated, both in the writer’s technique and 
in a rock-bottom knowledge of life. The 
fact is, however, that Mr. Hallet (an 


wanted Mr. Locke to, and that he tried 
didn’t. Moreover, he showed that 
And that made the didn't 
And—there was 


and 


he was trying. 
all the more obvious. 
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American college man) has for some 
years alternated long periods of living 
life at its roughest (in the steamer stoke 
holes and ships’ fo’c’sles of the seven 
seas and the tramps’ byways of five 
continents) with other periods of staying 
home and learning to write of life at 
its rawest. He is not a new writer, but 
a new publisher of his writings. “‘ The 
Lady Aft” is the log of a young college 
man’s first voyage before the mast, and 
also a dramatic picture of the effect 
upon the wild beasts in the fo’c’sle of—a 


lady aft. 
D* SVEN HEDIN, the famous 
Swedish explorer of the Asian 
uplands, was last fall invited by the 
Kaiser to visit the German battle lines in 
Belgium and France with a view to act- 
ing as a sort of neutral “ eye-witness ” 
and reporting the conditions as he should 
find them. His book, “ With the Ger- 
man Armies in the West” (Lane, $3.50), 
has just been translated into English and 
makes, because of its quiet directness of 
style and its author’s evident intention 
of honesty, distinctly interesting reading. 
It is by no means a non-partisan report, 
however. The writer is a’ enthusiastic 
pro-Teuton and an active anti-Britisher. 
He was, too, a privileged observer, with 
the careful limitations of opportunity 
that this implies. But, except to the in- 
transigent, these facts, instead of being 
fatal, merely serve to restore the balance 
of credibility between “ eye-witnesses.” 


HE week has brought us yet another 
war book, less permanently valuable, 
doubtless, but more immediately comfort- 
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THE GAMBLER 


“DID HE LOSE?” 


" YES, HE LOST ALL THE BUTTONS HE WON OF ED SMITH YESTERDAY, AND 
THEN HE CUT ALL THE BUTTONS OFF HIS CLOTHES, AND NOW HE’S LOST 


THEM, TOO,” 


ing. This is a collection of papers by 
Frank H. Simonds, called “ The Great 
War; the Second Phase” (Kennerley, 
$1.25), which deals in a most clarifying 
and elucidative manner with the tactical 
meaning and strategic logic of the vari- 
ous events from the fall of Antwerp to 
the second battle of Ypres. Of course, 
Mr. Simonds may be, and doubtless is, 
as frequently wrong in his explanations 
as he is right. But this is a negligible 
matter. The point is that he explains. 
For to misunderstand a situation lucidly 
is so much more comfortable than to be 
fuddled by it that we are his debtors 
anyway. 


OU remember that the small boy 
defined Faith as “ believing some- 
thing that you know isn’t so.” Well, 
you must needs bring a certain amount 
of this kind of faith to the reading of 
Hubert Wales’s yarn of “ The Brockle- 
bank Riddle ” (Century, $1.30). For you 
have to believe some in a story in order 
to read it with any gusto. And you 
know all along that Mr. Wales’s story 
isn’t so. But he helps our unbelief by 
putting a great deal of irresistibly con- 





vincing human nature into the emotions 
of fear and repugnance and the ques- 
tionings of their own sanity with which 
Mr. Brocklebank’s wife and partner greet 
that once irrepressible joker’s return 
from the dead. The Society for Psy- 
chical Research is not likely to take the 
matter up, but the book is good company 
for a hot day. 


T isn’t every day that you can get 
twenty-five cents’ worth of fun for 
a quarter. The ordinary manufacturer 
can not afford to do business on such a 
narrow margin. But occasionally some 
genius comes along, harnesses a natural 
force that has been running to waste 
and philanthropically lets us in with him 
on the ground floor. The latest of these 
genii is named J. J. White. He has 
harnessed the Niagara of Ford auto- 
mobile stories and is turning out a 
little booklet called “ Funabout Fords” 
(Howell, Chicago, 25 cents). Simple, 
isn’t it? Why do you suppose we didn’t 
think of it ourselves? But, anyway, the 
book has thirty cents’ worth of fun in it, 
and you get the second serial rights 
free. J. B. Kerfoot. 
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Wilhelm Shakheimspeare 


GERMAN writer, Herr Herman 
Kienzel, now announces that 
Shakespeare was an Englishman only 
by accident of birth, and that in all 
his important qualities was essentially 
a German. “Not envy, rivalry or 
greed, but pure historical truth en- 
titles the German spirit,” says Herr 
Herman, “above all to the claim upon 
Shakespeare.” It is an_ interesting 
thought, and perhaps there is some- 
thing in it. Come to think of it, 
Shakespeare’s habit of grabbing every- 
thing in sight and making it his own 
just because he happened to want it 
for his own use was. essentially 
Teutonic, and to that extent would 
seem to justify Herr Kienzel’s theory. 
Now, if they’ll only take over Hall 
Caine—— 


Everything Was All Right 


E said to the chauffeur: 
“Have the brakes been tight- 
ened?” 

“ They have, sir.” 

“Two extra tires strapped on?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Ts the gas tank filled, an extra can 
of lubricating oil in the box, all the 
tools ready, chains on hand, and the 
self-starter in prime condition?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then if everything is as it should 
be, I will notify your mistress that we 
are going around the corner to buy a 
pair of shoe-strings, and we will 
then start on our three-hundred-mile 
journey.” 















NEW NURSERY RHYMES 
“Where are you going, militant maid?” 


“T’m going a-voting, sir,” she said. 

He tried to kiss her with all his might, 

So she closed his eye with her woman's 
right. 
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He Had To Go 


“A you the owner of this place?” 
A stout, unfashionable woman, 
with a florid face, stood before the 
aproned proprietor of the principal 
soda and fruit stand at the celebrated 
summer resort. 

“T am." 

She gazed at him silently for a 
moment, and then said: 

“You discharged my boy, who 
worked for you. He was a good boy, 
an honest boy, and I want to know 
why you did it.” 

The proprietor leaned forward con- 
fidentially. 

“T had to, madam,” he said, impres- 
sively. “What do you suppose I 
caught that boy doing? I caught him 
squeezing real oranges into that tank 


9” 


labeled ‘Orange Juice’. 


The Point of View 


‘| JUST read of a woman who ap- 
plied for a divorce because her 
husband struck her with a_ baseball 
bat.” 

“Gee, but women are getting 
touchy!” 
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ONDON BRIDGE is falling down, falling 
down, falling down; 
London Bridge is falling down, my fa-aa-a-air lady. 

































“COME ON OVER AND ENJOY THE BREEZES” 


War and the Ten Commandments 


M® BRYAN discloses that war violates three of the 

commandments. He objects to it on that account 
and gives notice to intending war-makers that “ Jehovah’s 
justice cannot be evaded.” 

But how does Mr. Bryan know anything about the ten 
commandments and “ Jehovah’s justice”? 

Read about ’em in the Bible, of course. 

And does he notice that Moses, who produced the ten 
commandments, was himself a man of no special aversion to 
war, and that Joshua, his successor, by express direction 
of “Jehovah,” promptly walked into the Canaanites in 
precisely the fashion that the Germans strove to emulate 
in Belgium (Deuteronomy 2: 26-37) ? 

There is precisely the same authority for war that 
there is for the ten commandments. They come walking 
down to us hand in hand out of Jewish history. 


By Experience 
“LTJAVE you learned anything in the way of business 
during your four years’ loaf at college?” demanded 

the pater. 

“Sure,” said Reginald. “I can write the dandiest line 
of dunning letters you ever saw.” 

“Humph!” ejaculated the pater. “Who taught you 
that?” 

“My creditors,” said Reginald. 





BIASES 


Not Opposed to Germans per se 


On perusing some recent numbers 
of your interesting journal, I find 
that you seem to be somewhat 
embittered with the Germans.—From 
a letter from a Swede to LiFr. 

OT with the mass of the German 

people. Lire’s opposition is to the 

German war-masters who have abso- 
lutely controlled all the other Germans 
and have set out to ruin them and all 
Europe, , 

When the Germans overthrow the 
control of their war-masters and cease 
to be a peril to all liberty and all civili- 
zation it will be possible to come to 
terms with them at once. 


It Was All Right 


“T AM in a terrible dilemma!” 

The lady psychologist and world- 
famous expert on the education of 
children stood before the great maga- 
zine editor, overcome by her emotion. 

“Be calm, madam,” said the great 
editor; “maybe we can help you out 
of your difficulty. Does it concern the 
series of articles you are writing for 
us?” 

“Tt does. You see, when I began 
to write this series of articles on how 
to bring up children I was single, but 
since then I have been married and 
now have a baby of my own, and I have 
discovered that what I was writing 


THE METROPOLITAN HANDICAP 


about is not true at all when it comes 
to actual practice. In the meantime 
the series is not finished. I cannot 
fulfill my contract.” 
The great editor smiled soothingly. 
“My dear madam,” he said, “don’t 
let this concern you in the slightest 
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degree. Anticipating that this might 
be the case, as I knew about your mar- 
riage, I have already had the articles 
written by one of our staff. We have 
to guard against such little things 
happening, you know. Love to the 
family. Good-day.” 


Love-sick Youth: MISS VIOLET, WON’T YOU PLEASE MARRY ME, OR PLAY 
TENNIS WITH ME, OR SOMETHING? 
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We Do Not Aim to Please 


To THE Epitror oF LIFE: 

Kindly indulge me in a few words both 
of praise and of blame. And first of 
praise: to me—and I flatter myself I have 
a keen sense of humor—LiIFe is the fun- 
niest, most humorous sheet, I think, I 
have ever known; its drawings and por- 
traiture are wonderful—for instance, in 
the April 15th number the exquisite 
frontispiece, “ Spring Sowing,” worthy 
almost of being framed, and the mar- 
velous “If the Punishment Fits the 
Crime,” on page 703. 

But now, with so much to the good 
and admirable, why mar it and risk 
spoiling it all by some other things? 
Why these constant flings at equal suf- 
frage and at the marriage relation; and 
why these frequent words and drawings 
so perilously near the indelicate? Why 
ridicule special races—the Jew, the 
negro, the Irishman? Why these flings 
at the medical profession, and particu- 
larly at vaccination and the various 
serum uses, which, if statistics prove 
anything, have gone far, in spite of ig- 
norant obstruction, to banish the plagues 
of smallpox and typhoid? Why these 
jesting and even irreverent, if not worse, 
allusions to religion and the things of 
the spirit; things very dear to some of 
your readers? And why, finally, these 
advertisements of liquor and _ tobacco, 
those twin curses of our age and 
civilization ? 

Why not make your influence, which 
must be very great, tell for and not 
against some of the best things? 

With all best wishes for yourself and 
your work, I am, sincerely yours, 

H. D. Catiin. 

NORTHUMBERLAND, Pa., 

June 3, 1915. 





Is our correspondent asking why we 
publish a satirical journal? 
Tue Eptror. 


Another Word For France 


To tHe Epitor or LIFE, 
My dear Sir: 

The Vive La France Number of Lire 
has just come to my notice. Would that 
every soldier of France could see a 
copy and understand something of the 
deep feeling of friendship which is here 
reflected. 

When we consider the larger and more 
vital aspects of the German assault, must 
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From Our Readers 


we not recognize in the studied and 
brutal effort to crush the soul of 
France the greatest crime? 

More than even our own country 
France has asserted and organized a 
great people around a vital ideal; she 
has united happiness on the largest scale 
mankind has ever known with the great- 
est promise of continued prosperity. 

I, for one, shall always preserve and 
cherish the Vive La France Number of 
LIFE. 

Joseru J. O’BrIEN. 


WasuinctTon, D. C., 
May 25, 1915. 


From Paris 
Paris, May 6, 1915. 

Paris is quiet. No Americans. I saw 
two this afternoon—actually the first I 
have seen. Half the stores are shut. 
Almost everyone is in crape, but no 
one is depressed. There’s a great alle- 
viation to grief where everyone else is 
in the same box. If you lose your 
soldier you are one of a million. It’s 
so universal. Every one feels that the 
war is going to end right, and there is a 
spirit of steady calm in the air. I had 
expected gloom, but no one is gloomy. 

x ok * kK OX 

I never was in Europe on a mission 
or with a purpose before, but it’s the right 
way to be here. This Europe-as-a-jog 
is played out. I doubt whether one 
can get a correct idea of a place by a 
pleasure visit. They say in France that 
they wish Americans to come next sum- 
mer, and even now, and automobile 
to make it gay, and spend money. All 
the South of France is open. Some 
one tells me that Roosevelt has written 
against this, and that Roosevelt is ail 
wrong, so far as the desires of the 
French go. This is rational, too. Take 
the Touraine, and imagine if ten thou- 
sand Americans spent one hundred francs 
apiece a day on seeing castles, What 
a lot of difference it would make in the 
cash of the Touraingeois! 

* a ok o* * 

You see a good many one-legged 
and one-handed people in the streets. 
Some one told me—one of the Amer- 
icans who are working over good works— 
that the worst was the people blinded 
by the war—of whom there are nat- 
urally a lot—and who all go to one 
asylum, so that you get this terrible 
massive impression—and unlike the 
usual blind, they are unreconciled and 
unhappy about their blindness. 


Nobody has any news here, and one 
misses it. The communique is positively 
all. All the news-guessers and brilliant 
correspondents and able specials they 
don’t have—the things which make us 
think that we are learning something in 
America. The result is that one realizes 
much better here than at home one’s 
hopeless ignorance. But this is more 
of a bore than a blessing. I don’t want 
to realize it. I’d rather be more active- 
minded and a little deceived. Besides, 
we do know a lot more in America 
about general conditions. Able letters 
do tell something. 


Surely A “Grim Jest” 


Epiror LIFE, 
Dear Sir: 

Even agricultural publications some- 
times contain “the makings” of a grim 
jest. If you will consult the first para- 
graph of page 21 of the “ Yearbook 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture” for 1914, just issued, you 
will find, in a discussion of recent out- 
breaks of foot-and-mouth disease, the 
following statement: ‘“ The origin of 
each of these outbreaks was traced to 
the importation of vaccine virus for the 
propagation of vaccine for use in vac- 
cinating people against smallpox. The 
vaccine was imported from Japan, where 
the foot-and-mouth disease exists.” 

Some fine vaccine, that, eh? 

If it gave cattle and pigs foot-and- 
mouth disease, one wonders what it did 
to the people who were inoculated with it. 

Very truly yours, 
E. V. W. 


WasHINcToN, D. C.,, 
May 29, 1915. 











It is very nice to know 

The world is making progress so; 

And little children being slain 

With all the Germans’ might and main. 
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Whats the Answer to the Touring Question? 


But they can’t give you the 
greatest enjoyment—the most comfort— 

and freedom from excessive tire bills—unless 
they’re on your car. 


F ALL roads were smooth as billiard tables: if there were no 
ruts or thank-ye-ma’ams—no tracks, cobble stones or rough 
streets to jolt and jar: if all roads were ideal it would not be 
necessary to equip with strong, sturdy and rugged Miller Tires. 
But roads are far from being ideal. The man who wants the 
most pleasure from his car, must select the tire built to give him 
the utmost in mileage, safety and service under all road conditions. 


All Roads Look Alike to Miller Tires 


because the exclusive Miller Method of building tires does 
not cook the life out of either fabric or rubber in vulcanizing ! 
Life in the cotton fabric means miles on the road. 


The Miller Method retains the natural 
vegetable wax and oil in the cotton fibre for 
wear in your tire. 


This natural lubricant carbonizes at 240 degrees. The old method of 
vulcanizing requires about 287 degrees to properly vulcanize a tire. And a 
brittle and lifeless fabric, with the power of resistance gone, results in short 
mileage on the road. 

But the Miller Method of vulcanizing with a low degree of heat—over- 
comes all that. 

_ And just as this exclusive Method retains the natural vegetable wax and 
oil in the fabric, so does it conserve all the toughness and wearing qualities 
in the rubber. Thus it makes a rugged unit of both rubber and fabric-— 
without carbonizing the wax and oil in the fabric—or cooking the native 
endurance out of the rubber. 

The result is a tire that insures practical immunity from blowouts and 
irritating roadside repairs. 

Get yours from the Miller dealer to-day, and make touring what it 
should be—a constant pleasure. 

If you don’t know the Miller Dealer in your town, it will pay you to write us. 


The Miller Rubber Co., Akron, U. S. A. 


Distributors in the Principal Cities 


All 
Roads Look 
Alike to 


MILLER 
TIRES 








m Tires gear your 

car to the road 
through mud, 
msand or slush. 
% With Miller tires} 
on your car you’re 
in control. Its 
tread is an integral 
part of the tire and 
retains its safety 
features until the 
entire tire is worn 
out. The greater 
mileage you get 
from them will 
make our 
choice of Mil- ff) 
ler Tires an ff 
economy, as F&F 
well as a 
permanent 
safeguard. 

MILLER > 
TUBES # 
answer [7 
the tube /F 
question. [fF 
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A Wanderer 


“Are you married, my man?” a 
woman asked a sailor. 

“Yes, indeed, mum—married and 
fourteen children.” 

“Poor fellow, traveling about like 
this! And don’t you ever get homesick? ” 

“Only when I’m home, mum.”—Fun. 


Surprised 


“T have just been reading the Con- 
stitution of the United States.” 
“Well?” 
“And I was surprised to find out 
how many rights a fellow really has.’” 
—Pittsburgh Post. 


The Danger 


“Pa, a man’s wife is his better half, 
isn't she?” 
“We are told so, my son.” 
“Then if a man marries twice there 
isn't anything left of him, is there?” 
—Boston Transcript. 
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“Tl WONDER IF YOU'RE THE LITTLE BIRD 
THAT TOLD MA I WAS INTO THE JAM! 
IF YOU ARE—TAKE THAT!” 


Joy of the Devil at Comstock’s Decline 


Spirits of Evil are dancing exultingly, 
Bacchanals whirl in a wild rigadoon, 

Demons of Deviltry crash catapultingly, 
Singing a joyous funereal tune. 


Bliss shall no longer be trammelled; 
tyrannical 
Morals no more shall be fetters for 
art; 
Crushed are the canons and creeds 
Puritanical ; 
Unclothed statues appear in the mart. 


Chant, O ye Monsters, and gallivant 
gleefully, 
Poets and painters can keep out of 
jail ; 
Books needn’t dress now so five-o'clock- 
teafully, 
Comstock no longer looks over the 
mail. 


Playwrights can thrill us to passionate 
senselessness, 
Vice can disport on the film and the 
stage; 
Gotham delights in its moral defense- 
lessness ; 
Hail to the new Dionysian age! 
—New York Tribune. 
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“SureGrip Tir 
Hardman Tires are 


their own best sales-= 
men. 


Through enduring, 
dependable service, 
they hold the pat- 
ronage and win the 
recommendation 
of their users. 


Try HardmantTires 
and you, too, will 
recommend them 
to your friends. 


Guaranteed for 
5,000 miles. 


New York Office, 1904 Broadway 


Agencies in Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, St. Louis, San Francisco, Providence, 
Newark, Paterson, Buffalo, Houston and 
other cities. 
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The enthusiasm for France inspired by 
Lafayette is re-inspired by Perrier. 


the artistic soul of France, and is 

distilled by inimitable Nature into 
the glorious clusters of her vineyards, 
employs also a subtle and unrivalled 
alchemy in the creation of Perrier. 
Bottled with extreme care at the great 
Perrier Springs, the Champagne of 
Table Waters opens brilliant and bub- 
bling everywhere. 


|: is as if the soil that nourishes 


Perrier is bottled at the Springs in the South of France 
amidst the glorious French vineyards. There is no 
saltiness in Perrier, the great reason why it combines 
so perfectly with Wines and Spirits. 


N.B.—A glass of Perrier alone or with a slice of lemon 
in the early morning is invaluable in gout and uric acid 
troubles—the bugbear of middle-age. 


Obtainable at all high-class Hotels, Restaurants and Grocers. 


WILLIAMS & HUMBERT, Agents, 
1158, Broadway, New York. 





To quench hot 
weather thirst drink 
The Champagne 
of Table Waters. 
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Bubbling with its 
own Carbonic Gas. 
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The Two Tommies 


A young London Scot named McLeod, 
Of his Hun-hunting feats felt quite 
proud ; 
He made a night sortie, 
Surprised about fortie, 
And captured the whole bally creod. 


A bold bombardier while in Calais 
With a pretty French girl got quite 
pallais, 
He replied with a laugh 
To his chum’s jolly chaugh— 
“T shall tarrais in Calais and marrais.” 
—London Opinion. 


A Sherbet fs made tasty and delightful by using Abbott’s 
w. 


Bitters. Sample of bitters by mail, 25 cts. instamps. C. 
Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Clear Profit 


“Tf I could get some one to invest a 
thousand dollars in that scheme of mine 
I could make some money.” 

“How much could you make?” 

“Why, a thousand dollars.” 

—Boston Transcript. 


Waterman PORTO 


1915 Model leads the world in flexibility of speed control. 
THE NEW REVERSING PROPELLER 


permits perfect speed adjustment for any boat 
for racing or trolling. Original outboard motor 
—10th year—30,000 in use. Guaranteed tor 
life. 3 h.p. Weighs 65 Ibs. Autom« »bile 


carburetor; high ten nse on magneto; removable bearings; solid 
bronze skeg, 10 1-2 inch prop lier. Steers by rudder from 
any part of boat. Water cox exhaust manifold; noise- 
lese under-water exhaust; spun copper water jacket. Aero 
Metal piston and connecting rods, DEMAND THESE 
ESSENTIALS IF YOU WANT YOUR MONEY'S WORTH, 
Write us today for free bo wes suowing full line. 
Our prices will surprise 
WATERMAN MOTOR COMPANY 
Mt. Elliott Ave., Detroit, Mich. 























Unsettled Times 
“Have you made up your mind what 
party you will vote with next election?” 
“No,” replied Senator Sorghum. “In 
these days of political change a man may 
as well wait and see what parties there 
are.”"—Washington Star. 





Op Lapy (to nephew on leave from 
the front): Good-bye, my dear boy. Try 
and find time to send a post-card to let 
me know you are safely back in the 
trenches.—Everybody’s. 


COOLING SUMMER BEVERAGES 
Bacardi Rickey—Cocktail—Highball 


The moderate man is a boon to 
the community. Being neither 
narrow minded nor over indul- 
gent he is the balance wheel of 


American life. 


And it is to the moderate man 
that we direct our best effort in 
making a remarkably mild and 
mellow Whiskey— Wilson—Real 
Wilson—That’s All! 


The Whiskey for which we invented the Non-Refillable Bottle. 





FREE CLUB RECIPES—Free booklet of famous club recipes for 
mixed drinks. Address, Wilson, 13 East 31st Street, N. Y. That's All! 
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An Unfermented 
Champagne 


Something 
New! 


Hires 


CHAMPANALE 


“* Unfermented ’’ 


Choicest fresh white Niagara grape juice, spiciest fresh ginger root, 
purest cane sugar and grape fruit. Just recently put on the market, 
but already on beverage lists of the Waldorf-Astoria, Bellevue- 
Stratford, Ritz-Carlton. Adelphia, Martha Washington, and 
many other fine hotels and leading -lubs. 

We will send sample bottle for 10c. and vour grocer’s name. 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES CO. 
Philadelphia 
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Dubious 


An artist and his wife were entertain- 
ing some friends to tea in the studio. 
The host’s picture, which had recently 
been “ hung,” was the topic of conversa 
tion. Said one lady: 

“Mr. Vandike, yours was the only 
picture I looked at in the exhibition.” 

Vandike bowed and smiled delighted] 

“Believe me, madam,” he said, “I 
appreciate the honor.” 

But she gave a little start of per 
plexity. 

“Honor?” she said. ‘“ The others 
you know, were so surrounded by tl 
crowd.”"—Tit-Bits. 

“Tr’s a beautiful day.” 

“Yes,” replied O. U. Grouitsch, the 
noted pessimist, “but unseasonable fot 
this time of the year.” 

—Baltimore American. 
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Whether at home or away, your 
Summer equipment should include a 
bottle of 


LISTERINE 


Listerine is excellent for personal hygiene. A 
small quantity applied with a damp sponge or cloth 


will impart to the body a refreshing feeling of cleanliness. 
Listerine should be your choice of all preparations for the 


preservation of 
Your Teeth 


(es MBER Use Listerine on your tooth brush; then rinse your mouth 
tA .) ‘ with diluted Listerine. 
PHARMACAL COMP Listerine will overcome acid conditions in the mouth, and cleanse 
ST. LOUIS, MO.,U.8g those surfaces of the teeth which the brush cannot reach. 
ce a Listerine is the best first aid in small accidents. It will relieve skin 
irritations. It is an agreeable antiseptic after shaving. 
Sold everywhere in original packages. Round bottles; brown wrapper. 


Four sizes: 15c—25c—50c—$1.00 
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Made and Owned in America 


Lambert Pharmacal Company 


; Laboratories : 
St. Louis Toronto 
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In Defense of Conscience 

HE meanest thing ever said about 

conscience were the words put into 
Hamlet’s mouth by William Shake- 
speare: “Thus conscience does make 
cowards of us all.” 

This remark has caused many people 
to believe that conscience was nothing 
but a coward-maker, and consequently 
they have refused to have anything to 
do with it. Never was anything more 
unjust. Shakespeare’s assertion is true 
only on the assertion that we are all 
sinners. To be fair, he should have 
said: “Thus conscience does make 
cowards of all of us who have sinned 
or who are about to sin.” Then he 
would have been more in agreement 
with Solomon, who was wiser, and 
who said: “The wicked flee when no 
man persueth, but the righteous are as 
bold as a lion.” 








“Mum” 


(as easy to use as to say) 


neutralizes all odors 


of the body 


whether from perspiration or other 
causes. Its use after the bath ensures 
continued freshness of body and 
clothing throughout the hottest day. 
Easily applied—cannot harm the 
skin or soil the clothes. 
25c. at nine out of ten drug- and department-stores 


“MUM” MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 








The superb liqueur of 
the ages. Unvarying in 
character—unsurpassed in 
excellence. 


The Monks’ Famous Cordial AN 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Sole Agents for United States 












Favorable 


E approached the clerk of the 
leading summer hotel. 
“Excuse me, sir. If I stay here can 
I have screens put in my windows?” 
“Certainly, sir.” 
“And real bath towels?” 
“Te, or 
“ Pillows stuffed with genuine feath- 
ers, box-spring bed, fresh country 


vegetables, new-laid eggs and all the 
comforts of home?” 








MURAD 


THE TURKISH CIGARETTE 





RO 


CUNARD LINE, 24 State St, N.Y. 


MURADS ARE IN SALES 


The Foremost High-Grade Cigarette 
in the World 


Far greater than any other 15 Cent cigarette 
Far greater than any 20 Cent cigarette 
Far greater than all 25 Cent cigarettes 


This NATION WIDE PREFERENCE 


FOR A FIFTEEN CENT CIGARETTE 
COULD NEVER BE MERE CHANCE. 


It has been attained only by that Delicious, 
Exclusive, Wonderful Taste of Pure Turkish 
Tobaccos that is found only in MURAD 


Can you afford not to ty MURADS? 


Grade Turkish 
inthe World 


so Jy 


FIFTEEN CENTS 


ROUND THE WORLD TOURS 


The Best Regular Services to 
EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, PHILIP- 
PINES, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, NEW 
Round World Trips 
and Winter Tours in INDIA. PEN- 
INSULAR & ORIENTAL S. N. CO. 


ZEALAND. 


Full information from 
























OF BRAINS 
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FOR g MEN 


_ =MADE AT KEY WEST— 


“ Everything, sir.” 

“One thing more. I’m afraid of 
germs. How is the water here?” 

The clerk bowed. 

“We'll have the ocean boiled once 
a day for you.” 

“Thanks. I haven’t finished the 
rounds of all the hotels yet, but this 
looks favorable, and I'll let you know 
later whether I'll stay here or not.” 

The clerk smiled. 

“You haven’t decided 
quired, 

“Well, all I can say is that you're 
the biggest liar yet.” 


?” he in- 


Who Owns The War 


HE real difficulty about the war is 

that the nations who are trying 

to control it are not yet satisfied as 

to how it shall be divided. When they 

can all agree as to what part of it 

belongs to each of them, they will 
undoubtedly quit. 
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Prophetic 


As a prophet Lire modestly admits 
that he sometimes makes mistakes, but 
certainly nobody but the most con- 
tumelious critic would find fault with 
the following prediction, which ts re- 
printed herewith from the War Number 
of Lire, October 3, 1913. 


From Norman Angell 
(Author of “ The Great Illusion,”) 
If by “Universal Peace Among the 

Leading Powers of the World” you 
mean the cessation of military conflict 
between powers like France and Ger- 
many, or Germany and England, or 
Russia and Germany, that has come 
already. The nation which we have 
all been taught to regard as the most 
military in the world—Germany—has 
not: gone to war, real war, for over 
forty years, and it has been visible to 
all who have eyes to see during the 
last six months that, far from these 
great nations being ready to fly at 
one another’s throats, nothing will 
induce them to take the immense risks 
of using their preposterous military 
instruments if they can _ possibly 
avoid it. All the military wiseacres 
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Copyright 1914 by 
The Republic Rubber Co. 
Youngstown, O. 
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“Republics on your car 
harness 264 tires to each 
wheel! —says Old Man Mileage 


‘The studs of the Republic Staggard Tread may be 
compared to a continuous chain of tires, 


**Fach stud is built much like a little solid-rubber tire. 
Eachislong, tough, extremely durable, wonderfully resilient. 





| ‘*Figured on average tire sizes, two hundred and sixty- 


four of these miniature tires encompass each wheel! 


**Yet, though vise-like in their tenacity, they offer per- 
fect traction and a smooth, even-running surface—because 
they are ‘staggard’ each little tire overlapping the other on 
the road. 


“This superior tread plus QUALITY of material and 
workmanship, makes the Republic Staggard Tread Tire 
the world’s greatest non-skid mileage-maker.”* 


Write for ‘Old Man Mileage—His Book.** 








Basline Autowline weighs only 4% Ibs. 
—so light and small you can tuck it in your 
car any place. 

ut get thiss When you want a_ tow 
home, Basline Autowline fakes hold and 
hangs on with its Patented Snaffle Hooks 
till the job is done. 

Made of world famous Yellow Strand 
Powersteel Wire Rope—about 25 feet long, 
'y-inch in diameter, 444 Ibs. in weight—a 
midget in size, a giant in strength. 

Insist on Basline Autowline with the 
Patented Snaffle Hooks. Of all dealers. 
Price, east of the Rockies, $3.95. 

POWERSTEEL TRUCKLINE is the 
“big brother” of Basline Autowline. Extra 
strong for heavy truck towing. Price, east 
of Rockies, $6.50. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, order of us, direct. 

FRE Write 


EE. Illustrated circulars. 
for them. 

BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPECO. 
809 N. 2d St. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
New York Office, 76-0 Warren St. 
Makers of famous Yellow Strand Powersteel 
wire rope. 


AUTOWLIN 


The Republic Rubber Co., Youngstown, O. 
Branches and Agencies in the Principal Cities 


REPUBLIC 
TIRES 


PLAIN, “WM*“* 
AND SyTAGGaRy TREADS 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
U.S. PATENT OFFICE 
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Staggard Tread, 








prophesied the Armageddon apropos of 
the break-up of Turkey. We are told 





THE TRUTH 

Tersely told inthe “Review of 
An arsenal of facts and Scriptural 
teferences that will floor the parson the first round. 
A rational redoubt of reason that is revolutionizing 


about the Bible. 
The Bibles.” 


teligious ideas. A 
Postpaid 25c. 


D. R. COUGHLIN, 


CONCORDIA, KANS. | 


that the conflicts which would arise 
would ‘inevitably throw the great 
powers at one another. Yet every 
imaginable situation of high politics 
has been created and every imaginable 
interest touched during the course of 
the Balkan trouble, and the more 





BUNGALOW BUILDING? 


Send your address; we have something interesting for you. 
BUNGALOWS and the climate put Los Angeles on the map. 
THE BUNGALOWCRAFT ©0., 507 Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles, Calif. | 


OUR 


dangerous the situation got the less 
was the disposition that other nations 
or governments showed to war, But 


A424 % 





the preparations will probably increase. 
Armed Europe is at present engaged 
in spending most of its time and en- 
ergy rehearsing a performance which 
all concerned know is never likely to 
come off. 

The rehearsal may go on for a very 
long time, because it is very difficult 
to forecast the limit of human folly. 

NorMAN ANGELL, 


Lonpon, ENGLAND, 
July 2, 1913. 


Pat, Sept. 15.22, 1908, 





Life’s Short Story Contest 


OW short can a short story be and 
yet be a short story? Lire would 
like to know. So would every 

writer, and, therefore, all writers are in- 
vited to join with Lire in making a 
practical test. 

LirE invites contributions of original 
short stories. For the best ones re- 
ceived before noon of October 4, 1915, 
it will award three prizes—$1,o00, $500 
and $250. 

Extremely important is the fact that 


no story must exceed fifteen hundred 
words in length. 

Read carefully what follows: 

All manuscripts which are accepted 
for publication in Lire will be paid for 
at the rate of ten cents a word for every 
word under fifteen hundred words which 
the author does not write. To illustrate: 
if the accepted story is one hundred 
words in length, then the author will 
receive $140, or ten cents a word for 
the fourteen hundred words which he 


























Her Fall and Rise” 


“ And Jesus said unto her, Neither do 


I condemn thee; go, and sin no more”’ 
By DAVID GRAHAM 
PHILLIPS 


Illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy 
















This is the most startling American novel 
ever written. Mr Phillips spent six 
years in its preparation and completion. 

Dr. Charles Parkhurst the famous 
preacher and reformer says, “It is one 

of those fictions that has a mean- 
ing, the only kind of fiction that 
moral and intelligent people have 
any right to spend their time 
over or give their thought to.” 
















25c. with this 


coupon will 
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bring you 3 

USAN understood what her installments 

cousin and her aunt were (3 months) of 

about; they were trying to take her this wonderful 
lover away from her! She sat down Story. vy 


upon the floor, and cried with a break- 

ing heart. The injustice of it! She could 
hear the sound of voices--Sam’s and Ruth's 
—coming thru the open window from below.” ¢/j,, iy 
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oe aurier 
Offawa-(anada 


HE de luxe Hotel of the Dominion. Situ. 
ated in the heart of the Capital of Canada, 
isoneofthe finest hotels on the Continent. 


Ie 
Accommodations, three hundred and fifty | 
| 
| 
Ce 


rooms Rates, $2.00 and upwards. 
European plan. 

Ottawa in sunimer fs a delightful place to so- 
journ, Full of interest: for the tourist and 
= sightseer. Handsomely illustrated booklet “© 
ce} of Ottawa and the Chateau Laurier sent free ste] 
on application to Desk C. | } 


iit Chateau Laurier, Ottawa, Canada ill 
ANGUS GORDON, Manager 














did not write. For what he does write 
he receives no pay. If, on the other 
hand, the accepted story is fourteen hun- 
dred and ninety-nine words in length, 
the author will receive ten cents. This 
story, however, will stand an equal 
chance of winning the prize with one 
which is very much shorter (say, one 
hundred words), as each story will be 
judged strictly on its merits as a story. 

The stories will be published in Lire 
as soon as possible after they are ac- 
cepted, and will be paid for on accept- 
ance upon the basis which has just been 
defined. When they have all been pub- 
lished, then the final awarding of the 
$1,750 in prizes will be made in the 
following manner: 

The Editors of Lire will first select, 
out of all the stories published, the 
twelve which are, in their judgment, 
the best. The authors of these twelve 
stories will then be asked to become 
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judges of the whole contest, which will 
then include all the stories published. 
These twelve authors will decide which 
are the best three stories, in the order 
ot their merit, to be awarded the prizes. 
In case, for any reason, any one or more 
of these twelve authors should be unable 
to act as judge, then the contest will be 
decided by the rest. 

Each of these twelve judges will, of 
course, if he so wishes, vote for his own 
story first, so that the final result may 
probably be determined by the combined 
second, third and fourth choices of all 
the judges. This, however, will not affect 
the result. In case of a division among 
the judges, the Editors of Lire will cast 
the deciding vote. 

There is no restriction placed upon the 
kind of story to be submitted. It may be 
humorous or tragic, as the author feels it. 

The final award will be announced as 
early as possible after the last story has 
been published in Lirr. Of this there 
will be due notice. Manuscripts will 
be accepted from now on as fast as 
they can be read and passed upon. In 
case they should be addressed, 


every 


















“That’s My 


Corn” 
What a Confession! 


Something hits ashoe. There’sa flash 
of pain, and the victim says, “That’s my 
corn.” 


pared and coddled ior 
It’s as needless as dirty 


“My corn,” 
years, perhaps. 
hands. 


A Blue-jay plaster, applied in a jiffy, 
would end that pain instantly. And the 
B&B wax that’s in it would terminate 
the corn in two days. 


No pain, no soreness, no inconvenience. 
The corn loosens and comes out. It 
disappears forever. 


It’s hard to prevent corns while having 
dainty feet. But it isn’t hard to end them. 
A nillion corns a month are ended in this 
easy Blue-jay way. You do yourself 
injustice when you suffer from a corn. 


Half your friends have proved this. 





Blue-jay 
Ends Corns 


15 and 25 cents—at Druggists 
Samples Mailed Free 

















Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 


Makers of Physicians’ Supplies 







To Men Who Can’t Use a Motor-Truck. 
“BECAUSE e 


Almost any man will admit that motor-haulage is ideal—for any business but 
his own. 
Every man, almost, has a different reason for the exception. 
“Our haulage work is too varied’’— 
“Our delivery routes are too complicated”— 
‘We have to make too frequent stops”— 
“I can’t afford the expense’’— 


“Our loading arrangements won’t permit”—and amyriad others. 
We want tomeet the “‘can’t-users.”” Not to sell them Denby 
trucks, but to give them an opportunity to sell themselves. 
In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, where delivery or 
haulage work involves loads of from 34-ton to two-tons, 
we can demonstrate that Denby trucks, as compared 
with horse-equipment, mean: 
Less first cost. 


From % to % less upkeep and maintenance expense. 
At least fifty per cent greater efficiency. 
A widened delivery radius—twice or more that 
which is possible with horse-drawn vehicles. 
More frequent and regular service. 
Denby trucks are made by men who have been 
successful truck-builders for years. They are 
made in an up-to-date new plant, free from 
old machinery, old parts and obsolete ideas. 


Very probably there is a Denbyman near you. It 
will pay you to get his viewpoint and ideas on 
your haulage problems. 


DENBY MOTOR TRUCK CO. 


34 Dubois St. Detroit, Mich. 
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“To the Editor of Lire’s Short Story If any of the rules of this contest are 


Contest, 17 West 31st Street, New York violated the Editors of Lire reserve the 
City,” and the author’s name and ad- right to debar the contributions. 

dress should be plainly written upon the ' 

manuscript, which should be accom- Note to Contributors 
panied by return postage in case of . : 
rejection. The editors will exercise due A reading of the first manuscripts re- 
care in returning unavailable contribu- ceived from contestants in the Short 
tions, but will not hold themselves respon- Story Contest would seem to inficate 
sible for loss. Contestants are advised that there is a certain degree of misap- 


to keep duplicate copies. prehension about the character of the 





All manuscripts must be at Lire office 
by noon of Monday, October 4, 191s. 
No manuscript received after that date 
will be considered. Each contestant may 
send in as many manuscripts as_ he 
desires. 


contributions desired. 

The fact that stress is laid upon the 
shortness of the contribution should not 
mislead contestants into supposing that 
jokes, anecdotes, epigrams or verses will 
at all come within our requirements 











Books Received 


It Happened in Atlantic City, by Thos. 


—its appearance invariably | B. Senger. (R. G. Badger Co., Boston, 


Mass. $1.00.) 
Wicked Willie, by Margaret A. Raw- 


Cartoons on .the War, by Boardman 


inspires eYelesliectete) sl | lins. (Longmans, Green’& Co.) 


The price of the car 
complete is $785 
f. o. b. Detroit 





The Fear of Man 


HE human animal is so constituted 
that he is never happy unless he 
has something to be mortally afraid 
of. In times past we had the witch 
theory and the ghost theory and the 
theory that little devils were lurk- 
ing everywhere to trap both the wary 
and the unwary, and other notions 
that were formerly looked up to as 
theories, but are now looked down 
upon as superstitions, They have all 
supplied this all too human need at 
different periods. To-day the germ 
theory fills the bill most admirably. 
By showing the proper amount of 
credulity and terror toward this ultra- 
modern doctrine, no enterprising per- 
son need pass a care-free moment, If 
you do not wish to read about germs 
in those delightfully romantic doctor 
books, use your own imagination, An 
imagination that has never been to 
school a day in its life can easily fill 
the world so full of germs so hor- 
rible looking (if they could be seen) 
that the only way for a person to be 
absolutely safe would be to crawl into 
a vacuum filled with formaldehyde and 
stay there. 


AIR IS FREE— 
Rubber Costs Money— 
RIDE ON AIR 

When the air in your tires 
falls below a certain pressure 
you no longer are riding on 
air, but on rubber. 


Measure your air with a 


Schrader 


UNIVERSAL, TIRE 
PRESSURE GAUGE 
and save your tires. 

PRICE $1. At your dealer’s, or 
A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc. 
781-791 Atlantic Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Robinson.. (E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50.) 
The Splendid Chance, by Mary Hast- 
ings Bradley. (D. Appleton & Co. $1.30.) 
The University of Hard Knocks, by 


Dopnce BROTHERS | | Ralph Parlette. (Chicago, Ill.) 


| The Indiscreet Letter, by Eleanor Hal- 
MOTOR CAR | lowell Abbott. - (Century Co. 50 cents.) 

i The Judge, by Louis James Block. (R. 
G. Badger, Boston, Mass. $1.00.) 


The Untroubled Mind, by Herbert J. 
Hall. (Houghton Mifflin Co., 4 Park St., 


samen a . _———<  -. Boston, Mass. 75 cents.) 
The Invited Guest The Stars and Stripes, by Charles W. 


Stewart. (Boylston Publishing Co., Bos- 


> ton, Mass.) 
or Unexpected Friend The 5m by George Randolph 








will be gratified by your hospitality and prepared- Chester and Lillian Chester. (Hearst's 
ness if welcomed with a foaming glass of cool and International Library Co. $1.35.) 
comforting Pieces of the Game, by Countess 


5 de Chambrun. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
Edgar Chirrup, by Peggy Webling. 

va (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

. Come Out to Play, by M. E. F. Irwin. 


(Geo. H. Doran Co. $1.25.) 
The Miracle of Love, by Cosmo Ham- 
ilton. (Geo. H. Doran Co. $1.25.) 
What Pictures to See in America, by 
Lorinda M. Bryant. (John Lane Co. 
$2.00.) 








Fine for Cottage, Camp, Club or Boat 
Happy outings and Evans’ Ale go together I 


In Bottles and Splits. All Dealers or C. H. EVANS & SONS, Hudson, N.¥. | 














Out July 10m 


Hosrress NuMBER 


Che Hostess Number, dated July 15, is now on the 
press. ‘Ghe demand for it will be large; you are 
advised to place.an order for a copy with any news- 
dealer today. It is a number of peculiar value just 
now, replete with suggestions to the woman who is 
planning any kind of summer entertaining, and who 
desires to do it in an original way. Rarely has 
V ogue placed a more pleasing issue before the public, 
and certainly never a more opportune one. It will be 
on sale at all newsstands at twenty-five cents the copy. 


VOGUE 
443 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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“Lire” 














Copr. Life Pub. Co. Copr. Life Pub. Co. 
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ALS WHEL FAERT Once warL 








ne | 
All’s Well That Ends Well 








Another Great Discovery 








Copr. Life Pub. Co. _ Keep Your Eye on the Ball 
e e 
Life Prints 
i 


Color 











Think of a friend who may enjoy Who Did ‘That ? 
Target Practice owning a few of these clever prints. 

| Printed on fine plate-marked Bristol 

I board, size 12 x16 inches. 


Copr. Life Pub. Co. 


Copr. Life Pub. Co. 


Price 25 cents each. 


Shipped prepaid 
on receipt of remittance. 























LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY “ sh r 
‘Shes as Goan Gt 17 West 31st Street, New York a eee 








PETER J. CAREY, PRINTER 
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A Shilling 
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A Quarter 
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